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as a school, with educating agencies and influences at work from the earliest moment to the day of death, agencies and influences applied by and in behalf of each individual, through life, according to capacities and conditions.
The recognition of the obvious inequalities of opportunity for obtaining book knowledge stimulated efforts to bring light and learning to rural folk. This in part explains the enthusiasm for the traveling circuit lyceums and Chautauquas. Commercial though these agencies were, many of the promoters and "entertainers" regarded themselves as missionaries of culture among country people. The phenomenal success of these organizations testified to the yearning of rural dwellers for inspiration, glimmerings of the icmote world of ideas, and, of course, diversion and entertainment.
The literature for the promotion of the put lie library movement likewise made much of the duty of bringing sound knowledge to the toiling masses, Thus the Chicago Public Library urged public support on the ground that it provided the city's workers with kthe opportunity of that mental improvement denied them by a hard fortune, or extreme penury" and salvaged them from ''the haunts of vice and folly." In the depths of the depression of 1893 the-argument was heard that "if society cannot provide work for all, the idle, chronic or temporary, are much safer with a book in the library than elsewhere." The public library, it was urged, would help the wage earner regain some of the ground lost in the battle of life when necessity compelled him to leave the schoolroom for the factory. In arguments for the support of both the public library and the high school it was frequently maintained that democratic institutions and ideas could be preserved from demagoguery, communism, and other subversive doctrines only through larger facilities for a sound under-handing of the true principles of economics and the American way of life.
The movement for the popularization of culture also profited from the time-honored devotion to self-improvement. Self-culture continued to be esteemed as a means of personal growth. It was this concept which led many farmers* wives to make endless sacrifices in order to "take in" all the "culture" offered in the humid tents of the traveling Chautauquas. It was this which led the Scottish errant-philosopher, the gifted Thomas Davidson, in 1898 to begin his pioneer experiment in teaching the literary and philosophical classics and the theory of evolution to workers